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How would you be, 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are? O think on that; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new-made. 
—MeasureE ror MEasuRE 


<> 
HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From Cctober to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 

Marsna.v Bipwe t, Organist 


ay 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men ar women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carngcig MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, MR. SIBELIUS! 


Born in the Arctic cold of Finland, Jean Juliys 
Christian Sibelius has warmed with his arden: 
music a world in which he is almost the last of; 
brilliant group of great composers. When he was 
scarcely out of his youth his works had so far at. 
tracted the attention of cultured hearers that meq 
everywhere began to know where Finland wa 
because Sibelius had sprung from that hard soi 
and made her —_ superbly vocal. And his 
country, proud of such a son, voted hima pension 
for life if he would only devote his career to music 
Finland's people we know now through him be 
cause their hopes, their fears, their emotions, and 
their passions burn and throb and cry out to us 
from his ebullient ‘‘Finlandia."’ And in his 
symphonies, especially the resplendent **Fourth,” 
we learn to know Finland herself—the sea beating 
against her rock-clad bosom, the wind in her 
forests, the heavy fog in her grain fields, and then 
the sun dispelling every cloud and linking carth 
eternally with heaven. This is Sibelius, of all 
his kindred the exceptional man, who in this 
seventieth anniversary of his birth, stands fore. 
most among the living masters of music and de 
serves the homage which the world is now paying 
to his genius. 


A LADY CONFESSES HER LOVE 


Dear CaRNEGIE: 

Even this long after the Founder's Day celebra- 
tion, the cockles of my heart are still warm from 
it—and I must tell you because I keep thinking of 
it. And it’s a mighty good thing to have to think 
about in the midst of department store advertis- 
ing! You know, there at the end, when you said 
very simply that Mr. Carnegie had told you he 
wanted you to make the people love the Carnegie 
Institute it was very hard for us to keep our seats 
decorously and just behave like any oak audience 
at a well-mannered public meeting. Did you know 
that most of us wanted to jump up and shout, 
‘We do!"’ Do you mind long ago when we wert 
all under the spell of Maude Adams she asked us 
so beseechingly, ‘You do believe in fairies, don't 
you: 

And everyone jumped and said, “We do!’ 
It was an impulse no one even tried to deny. But 
of course Maude Adams had the advantage of a 
darkened theater. Out in dear old Carnegie Hall 
the lights were so bright and we are all so hope 
lessly grown up we couldn't quite. But you mus 
surely have felt us thinking it. You must know 
it always. We do—all kinds of us—do love the 
Carnegie Institute. 

—ApELAIDE C. Hunter 


THE PURPOSE OF DEMOCRACY 


The whole purpose of democracy is that we may 
hold counsel with one another, so as not to depead 
upon the understanding of one man but to depend 
upon the common counsel of all. 

—Wooprow WI1s0N 
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GOAT HUNTING IN THE ROCKIES 
A New Group Added to the Carnegie Museum Gallery of Mammals 


By S. C. Kerr 


(Mr. Kerr, an attorney at law of Steubenville, Ohio, is a keen student of wild life, a field naturalist, 
and a big-game hunter, enjoying a well-deserved reputation for courage, resourcefulness, and marks- 
manship, which have brought him success in obtaining some trophies of record-breaking size and 
beauty. Many seasons with gun and guide—to' Alaska for caribou and black and brown bears, to British 
Columbia for more black bears, to Alberta for mountain sheep and goats, elk, and moose, and in the past 
summer to Hudson Bay for Polar bears—have given him a rich experience with our American game of 
the North countries. In most generous fashion Mr. Kerr has volunteered at his own cost to conduct 
several hunts in the Rocky Mountains for the Museum, recovering from his expeditions some mag- 
nificent specimens for mounting. The huge ram in the bighorn sheep group, completed in June 1934, 
was such a notable prize that the summit above the point at which it was finally taken is today known 
as Mt. Kerr. The elk and moose secured by Mr. Kerr will be mounted in the Museum in the future. | 


HE Rocky 
Mountain 
goat group re- 
produced in color 
on the Magazine 
cover represents 
the work of 
R. H. Santens, 
chief taxidermist 
of the Carnegie 
Museum, his able 
staff of assistants, 
and Ottmar F. 
von Fuehrer, 
who painted the 
background. In 
preserving this 
view of wild life 
in the Canadian 
Rockies, science 
and art have 
combined to form 
a most realistic picture of the goat 
family in their native haunts in the 
province of Alberta. It seems therefore 
somewhat incongruous that the one 
responsible only for collecting the speci- 
mens should undertake to describe the 
group or to relate the field experiences 
surrounding the adventure. Under these 
considerations the relative unimpor- 
tance of the hunter is fully appreciated. 
For the past three years it has been my 
pleasure and privilege to assist in the 
Museum's plan to complete the Hall of 
North American Mammals. In further- 
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ance of that ac- 
complishment 
we undertook 
the 1934 expedi- 
tion into the 
Rockies to col- 
lect specimens 
for the goat, 
moose, and elk 
groups. 

Since the goat 
group was con- 
sidered of most 
immediate im- 
portance, a hunt- 
ing country was 
selected where 
these anir als 
are not only 
abundant but 
also renowned 
among experi- 
enced hunters for their unusual size and 
development. The rich and bountiful 
food supply of the more southerly 
Rocky ranges, with the protective fea- 
tures afforded by the rugged character 
and magnitude of their structure, makes 
the altitudes of the upper Brazeau River 
Valley an ideal goat country. Here, 
where the severe temperature and cli- 
matic changes that prevail in the more 
northerly ranges are not present, the 
species seem to thrive and develop under 
the most favorable conditions, unmo- 
lested by their natural enemies. Al- 
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UPPER BRAZEAU RIVER VALLEY, 


LAKEVIEW MOUNTAIN RISING ON RIGHT 


The upper cross indicates the spot on the east mountain side where the largest goat was obtained. 


though in this area the horn or prong 
of the goat does not generally attain as 
great length as it does in some other 
districts of the Rocky Mountains, the 


base circumference of the horn as well 
as the size of the animals distinguish the 
goats of the upper Brazeau and Saskat- 
chewan Divide. In collecting specimens 
for scientific and educational purposes, 


however, trophy values are of secondary 
consideration—the size and maturity of 
each specimen and the color and con- 
dition of the pelage are of greater im- 
portance than horn length. Especially 
is this true of the goat. Strangely 
enough, a small male, and often a fe- 
male, will possess horns of greater length 
than a mature and more developed 
specimen. 

To reach the Brazeau country one 
must travel by rail to its end at the 
little village of Nordegg, Alberta. Here 
we were met by our guide and outfit. 
In the personnel of the hunting party 
were Mr. Santens; Ray Mustard, guide 
and outfitter; Shorty Barnes, assistant 
guide and wrangler; Pete Kuypers, our 
camp cook; and myself. With provi- 
sions for sixty days, an outfit of sixteen 
horses, and necessary camp equipment, 
we followed the Government Forestry 
trail through the timbered foothills to 
the Blackstone River. Thence the trail 
follows the river valley to its head- 


waters. Passing into the gap where the 
river breaks through the first ranges, 
Mr. Santens had his first glimpse of big- 
horn sheep and numerous moose and 
elk. The picturesque semicircular range 
forming the head of the Blackstone 
drainage is at the end of the real hunt- 
ing country situated beyond the divide 
between it and the Brazeau. Its long 
grass-covered slopes, cut by deep ta 
vines, are a favorite locality for old rams 
of Ovis canadensis. Here we hunted for 
several days for sheep, introducing Mr. 
Santens to his first mountain climbing 
and study of mountain vegetation. He 
worked assiduously collecting and 
sketching plant life to supplement the 
group setting. It was fortunate that he 
took this opportunity, for the snow- 
storms and cold we later experienced al- 
most effaced the mountains of their 
floral beauty and autumnal color. We 
sighted several bands of sheep and a 
few goats but none large enough or 
possessing worth-while heads. Opabia 
Creek, where the big ram of the moun- 
tain-sheep group now in the Museum 
was obtained in 1933, was hunted to its 
end. A large band of ewes and lambs 
had apparently taken possession of the 
old ram's feeding grounds. 

Three days on the trail over the divide 
and up the Brazeau Valley brought us to 
Job Creek, a tributary of the river. The 
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creek valley is about fourteen miles in 
length, narrow, and walled by towering 
peaks and ranges. A favorite hunting 
eround for sportsmen in years past, it 
had not been visited recently. The open 
meadows of its heavily timbered valley 
afford excellent pasturage for the low 
mountain game, while the grassy slopes 
and broken ledges of its ranges offer 
food and sanctuary to those of the upper 
areas. Job Creek and its tributaries pre- 
sent mountain scenes of most enthralling 
beauty, where the volcanic forces of 
nature seem to have worked with ut- 
most havoc and abandon. The far-flung 
peaks are often castellated, suggesting 
that they might be inhabited. A coun- 
try of wild and flagrant beauty by reason 
of its broken and varicolored rock for- 
mation, it is sublime in its magnitude 
and serene in the colorful beauty of 
its silence—a place not only to hunt 
but also to philosophize. One often 
disdains to hunt and kill amid such 
environment. 

The demands of science and knowl- 
edge had to be fulfilled, however, and 
the purpose of the expedition accom- 
plished. During the two weeks we 
camped on Job and Whisker creeks we 
hunted over the main and every im- 
portant creek head, often reaching in 
our daily climbs elevations of eight to 
twelve thousand feet. Although goats 
were our objective, on our second day 
out from our base camp Ray sighted a 
large ram feeding in a basin at the end 
of a creek valley we were exploring. 
An hour of careful stalking brought us 
ineasy range. For the first time in my 
hunting experience I committed the 
error of not taking enough time to re- 
cover steady breathing. The result was 
aclean miss. Provoked, but determined 
to have that ram, I actually chased him 
for a quarter of a mile up the basin into 
aravine. As he came out of it and ran 
up the sheep trail leading over the divide 
to Bighorn Creek, I sent a fusillade of 
shots after him until the rifle barrel be- 
came so hot that it jammed the action. 
At least one shot at long range found its 
mark. The ram stopped, turned, and 


with a slow copies walk came along 
the mountain side above me within easy 
rifle range. But my gun was useless 
until the action had been released by 
picking the exploded shell out of it 
with a knife. The sheep had by that 
time slowly made his way over the 
range. A three-hour climb and we were 
again looking down upon him from the 
very peak of the mountain. As he stood 
bleeding and wounded, watching us 
from among the ledges across the deep 
canyon, my next and final shot killed 
him instantly. We saw the ram dis- 
appear, falling into the canyon below. 
I will never undertake to relate our 
labors and the dangers to which we 
foolishly exposed ourselves in trying to 
reach him. Suffice to say that it re- 
quired two days to get the sheep out 
of the canyon, but we did not regret it 
as he was well worth it as a trophy. 


JOB CREEK, FAVORITE HUNTING GROUND 


. where the Kerr party camped for two weeks. 
Here open meadows offer pasturage for game. 
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A TYPICAL SNOW-COVERED MOUNTAIN LEDGE 
. against which white goats find a perfect camouflage 


Thereafter for more than two weeks 
we devoted our work entirely to collect- 
ing goats. As often happens, the speci- 
men one expects to collect with the 
least effort proves to be the most dif- 
ficult to obtain. The kid, invariably 
found with its mother, was thought to 
be like the young of moose, elk, and 
sheep, in that when the female is first 


killed the young does not generally 
leave her. But apparently this trait is 
not characteristic of the goat family. 
One day while hunting alone at the 
head of a side creek, I located several 
herds—one of twenty-two, several scat- 
tered families, and another group in 


which there were nine nannies and 
five kids. Carefully studying them all 
through a 45-power telescope, I noted 
that in the last-mentioned group was a 
large female and her small young which 
seemed to offer the desired contrast in 
size. After some hard climbing to 
reach a vantage point from which they 
could be shot, I observed the goats 
slowly feeding in my direction. Once 
again I examined them with my glass, 
this time to be certain that the points 
of the selected female were perfect. At 
the proper time I took her with a 
single shot, unobserved by the others. 
Immediately they made for the ledges 
of a distant basin. No attempt was 
made to kill the kid as he fled with the 


others. Watching them 
for over an hour as they 
traveled into the refuge 
of a high, rocky, snow. 
covered basin, I cop. 
cluded that the kid was 
not much concerned over 
the loss of its mother. 
Sportsmanship alone de- 
manded that I obtain 
that kid, but approach- 
ing darkness and a high 
ice-covered ledge made 
it impossible to reach 
the glaciers where the 
goats had settled down. 
The next day the guide 
and I attempted it but 
we found it impossible 
to negotiate a ledge of rock and ice that 
offered the only means of access. This 
experience proved to us that a “‘goat can 
go where man had never moll Re- 
turning to camp we located another kid. 
Though comparatively low at first, it 
required another climb. Wounded by 
my second shot, still he followed his 
mother as she made for the top of the 
mountain. After a breath-taking climb 
and three additional shots, the badly 
wounded kid was finally overtaken. 
His pitiful bleats as I approached to end 
his sufferings almost sickened me. | 
shall never kill another kid. The 
mother never stopped. She deserted her 
young completely, not even stopping to 
look back or call it. These and other 
observations suggest that the maternal 
instinct in the goat is not as pronounced 
as it is in some other Rocky Moup- 
tain mammals. For example, the cow 
moose I collected on this expedition was 
killed early while feeding with her calf. 
Like the goat, she was killed instantly 
with one shot. Retreating unobserved, 
I did not go near her until after break- 
fast. When we returned to remove the 
pelt the calf was still there, bedded be 
side its dead mother. 

In spite of the fact that in Job ane 
Whisker creeks we had obtained two 
fine male goats—one standing mote 
than 40 inches in height and exceeding 
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60 inches in body length—we decided to 
survey the ranges of the upper Brazeau 
Valley in quest of a still larger male. 
Snowstorms began breaking over the 
high mountain country and continued 
until our return to the rail head. 
Through a day of bitter cold and snow 
we moved camp to the upper Brazeau. 
Ray Mustard is an experienced and 
capable guide, but perhaps of more im- 
portance to a hunter is his knowledge 
of this country. A large basin and creek 
that comes into the Brazeau from the 
east ranges he knew to be a favorite 
spot for old billies. 

Above the mouth of this creek we 
made camp. Early the following morn- 
ing we started the long climb over the 
shoulder of the mountain defining the 

left side of the creek valley. Our first 
survey of this valley and its upper basin 
failed to reveal any goats. The bi- 
noculars, however, picked up many 
tracks in the snow, indicating that they 
were near the shale slides and lower 
ledges of the upper creek valley. Pres- 
ently we located an old goat lying on a 
wind-swept ridge across the creek. 
Closer examination revealed him to 
have a pair of short hooked horns and 
a badly rubbed and discolored rump 
factors which would have eliminated 
him anyway had he 
not seen and winded 
us as we crossed the 
valley. Then we be- 
gan a more minute 
study of the snow on 
the opposite slopes. 
Following them up 
from the creek we 
finally spotted three 
very large goats rest- 
ing on the lower 
ledges. They are dif- 
ficult to see or locate 
on snow unless one 
“glass tracks’’ them. 
One of the old billies 
stood up and we were 
immediately interested. 
We realized at once 
that he was an excep- 


tional goat—he stood high and rangy, 
had a pair of perfect prongs, beautiful 
long chaps, and pronounced whiskers. 
The pelage was slightly yellowed but 
his coat was unusually long for that 
season of the year. Even unaided by the 
telescope we knew by his size that here 
was the prize we sought to complete 
the group. 

How to stalk him presented a more 
difficult problem. The trio were resting 
in a place where they could survey the 
entire creek valley. During the hours 
we waited for them to move, we ate our 
luncheon in a sheltered ravine. It was 
impossible to retrace our course and ap- 
proach them from above. To do so 
would have required more than a mile’s 
climb and a descent later over ice-coated 
ledges. Nor could the precipitous cliffs 
be traversed under existing conditions. 
It was late afternoon and we were 
several miles from camp. I hoped for 
another snow blizzard sufficient to blind 
our approach—but that did not come 
until we were returning to camp. There 
was but one thing to do and that was 
to come out in the open, walk up the 
creek bed, and start shooting when they 
began to move for the higher ledges. 
While their attention was distracted 
by the guide’s stopping and walking at 


THE ROCKY BED OF JOB CREEK 
. with heavy timber closely following its twisted course. 
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intervals in opposite 
directions, I steadily 
moved along until 
I was five hundred 
yards distant before 
they started up. In 
attempting to effect 
their escape, all 
three entered a 
rocky break in the 
mountain and were 
out of view for a 
few seconds. This 
offered me an op- 
portunity to make 
a run for a boulder 
near by. Backed 
hard against it to 
assure more steady 
holding, I first saw 
the big goat again 
on a long ledge 
some 450 yards 
away, the distance 
so determined by 
being paced after 
the kill. Through 
the 4-x telescope 
sight the goat was 
large enough to 
place the post on 
top of his shoulder 
as he stopped to 
watch us. The first 
shot took effect too 
far back on the body to bring him 
down. As he ran more than 350 yards 
along the ledge, I continued to blast 
away at him. The eleventh and last 
shot broke his back. He died instantly 
on a most precarious spot, and we were 
concerned lest he might slide off the 
ledge before we arrived. However, he 
stayed put. Six of my eleven shots had 
been effective. A goat possesses re- 
markable vitality and consequently can 
withstand more punishment from a 
high-powered rifle than almost any 
other game animal of the Rockies. 
With this splendid specimen the goat 
group was completed, five in all, and 
the success of our expedition was an 
accomplished fact. Mr. Santens was de- 


MID-SEPTEMBER WEATHER 
. near Whisker Creek, flowing into the 
Brazeau, starting point of many daily climbs. 


lighted beyond ex. 
pression when the 
body measurements 
revealed his unusual 
size: 45 inches ar 
the shoulder and 65 
inches in length as 
he stands mounted, 
according to actual 
field recordings. 
This goat, the cen- 
tral figure of the 
group, represents 
the climax of eigh- 
teen days of most 
arduous hunting, 
Although we 
spent forty-three 
days in the hunt 
ing country, the 
rest of our time was 
devoted to collect- 
ing elk and moose. 
The expedition re- 
turned with thir- 
teen of our Rocky 
Moutain game 
animals, including 
a bull elk that com- 
pares most favor- 
ably with those pos- 
sessed by other mv- 
seums. The field 
work completed, 
the mounting of the 
specimens, their setting and grouping 
required many months of painstaking 
effort and artistic talent. In their life 
like mounting each of the four animals 
of the completed goat group portrays 
movement and action. To me their 
expressions and attitudes suggest the 
possibility that something might have 
happened on the other side of the range 
to disturb them in their pastoral lile. 
They are moving down over a rock 
strewn part of the mountain to safer 
feeding grounds below. The rock for 
mations and the wrecked appearance 
in the left foreground are quite chat- 
acteristic of the higher areas of a mous 
tain range. Possibly in one respect only 
-the presence of the nannie and kids 
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with the old billies—is the group not 
true to the natural habits of the goat. 
Although this sometimes occurs, it 1s 
not the general rule; but the public is 
entitled to become acquainted with the 
entire family. 

The painted background of the uae 
Brazeau Valley Mr. Fuehrer made from 
a series of photographs taken by the 
Topographical Survey. He has executed 
a remarkably accurate and beautiful 
part of the typical mountain scenery of 
the Brazeau country. I can almost 
imagine myself standing on Lake View 


Mountain at the point from which 
the photographs were taken and look- 
ing down into the deep shadowed 
valley. The creek valley and ledges 
where the prize male goat was secured 
are shown just below the high peak in 
the background of the photograph on 
page 228. 

The scientific and educational value 
of this group brings gratification to me 
as one who has been responsible in part 
for its completion, and fully justifies the 
expense and effort involved in collect- 
ing the specimens. 


CARNEGIE TECH ON THE AIR 


Student Symphony Orchestra Receives National Recognition 


TT CarneGie INstiruTE oF TECH- 
noLtoGy has this month resumed its 
tadio broadcasting activities and will 
give through the facilities of WCAE 
each Tuesday afternoon from two- 
thirty to three oclock until the close of 
the school session a program to be 
known as ‘‘Carnegie Tech Presents.”’ 

The Departments of Music and Drama 
will alternate in presenting these pro- 
grams. The a-cappella choir, the madri- 
gal choir, the string ensemble, and in- 
strumental and vocal soloists will be 
heard in broadcasts arranged by J. Vick 
O'Brien and Miss Mildred Lawton. 

The drama series will trace the de- 
velopment of the theater through the 
various historical periods by means of 
scenes from famous plays. Student 
players will appear in the Hindu ‘‘Sha- 
kuntala,”’ “‘The Way of the World’’ by 
Congreve, ‘Mary of Scotland’ by Max- 
well Anderson, ‘“‘Lady Windermere’s 
Fan’ by Oscar Wilde, and other classics 
of the drama. These programs will be 
directed by Albert Lovejoy and super- 
vised by Elmer Kenyon. 

E. D. Harvey, program director of 
WCAE, is cooperating in the arrange- 
ments for these broadcasts, and the pro- 


grams will be announced by Carl M. 
Dozer, senior drama student, who is in 
charge. All of the programs will be 
broadcast from the Exhibition Hall in 
the College of Fine Arts on the campus. 

The first of these programs was pre- 
sented on January 14 when the student 
symphony orchestra, with J. Vick 
O'Brien conducting, played the over- 
ture to ‘‘Euryanthe’’ by Weber and, with 
Earl Wild as piano soloist, the first 
movement of the Tschaikowsky Con- 
certo in B flat minor. The result of this 
initial broadcast was an invitation by 
the NBC red network to repeat the en- 
tire program on a coast-to-coast hook- 
up on the afternoon of January 23. 

On January 21 the Department of 
Drama broadcast scenes from “‘The 
Trojan Women”’ of Euripides. 

During the second half of last year 
three fifteen-minute programs from the 
Exhibition Hall were broadcast each 
week by Radio Station Wwsw. In ad- 
dition a number of dances and athletic 
events were given over the same station. 
Broadcasts of athletic events in the 
Carnegie Tech gymnasium are being 
continued this year and can be heard 
over WWSW. 
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THE LAST STUART SOVEREIGN 
A Review of Mrs. M. R. Hopkinson’ s ‘‘ Anne of England’’ (Macmillan) 


T is an interesting fact in English 
literature that only two worth-while 
biographies of Queen Anne have been 
written and that both of them have been 
composed by women—the first by Agnes 
Strickland some ninety years ago, and 
now this one by Mrs. Hopkinson. Both 
works show the qualities inherent in 
female authorship—a profound sym- 
pathy for the woman beneath 
her royal robes, and an intui- 
tive understanding of a sov- 
ereign whose motives so 
frequently perplexed her 
own ministers of state. 
Miss Strickland’s work 
is a free-flowing narra- 
tive of Anne’s career 
as woman and queen; 
while Mrs. Hopkin- 
son's book, having 
the benefit of later 
material, makes many 
side excursions into 
collateral matters, al- 
ways, however, keeping 
her main subject under a 
perfect balance and control. 
Mrs. Hopkinson has given us 
a well-written story of a queen 
who, ina large measure, 
lacked both personal at- 
traction and official 
inspiration. The Queen 
Anne of this study is a 
rather dull personage, without either 
the wit of conversation or the charm of 
manner which distinguished the Stuart 
family through so many of its members 
who preceded her in the history of Scot- 
land and of England. But we have here 
a lifelike portrait of her in words which 
convey her nature by the pen as intel- 
ligently as Sir Godfrey Kneller painted 
her with his brush; and to that extent 
the book is sound and readable. We be- 
hold a sovereign who loved England 


QUEEN ANNE 
Miniature sy Miss V. V. Kaut in 
“Tue Five Queens or ENGLAND” 


Lent to the Carnegie Institute 
by Howard Heinz 


mightily, and who regarded its estab 

lished church as a symbol of that free- 

dom of religious opinion which had 

come down to Englishmen four cen- 

turies earlier from John Wycliffe. What 

we miss in perusing the book is the 

power to extend this pen portraiture to 

the subordinate figures on Mrs. Hopkin- 

son's canvas—Godolphin, Sidney, 

Pepys, Bathurst, Harley, 

Rochester, Walpole, and— 

above all the rest—to that 

man who alone gave glory 

and distinction to Anne’s 

reign, John Churchill, 

Duke of Marlborough, 

who, although so 

faintly sketched here, 

was the champion 

who extended the 

boundaries of her Em- 

pire and in doing that 

made himself the first 

soldier of the world, 

In an epoch when politi- 

cal parties were being 

formed for the first time in 

England, when the Queen 

veered in her favor between 

Whig and Tory, when her cabi- 

net embraced men of 

both parties, these men 

are mere names in the 

pageantry of the tale as 

the author unfolds it; 

and when the curtain descends we have 

a feeling that the star performer has 

usurped an undue portion of the central 

light to the detriment of her sup 
porting cast. 

Charles I was the paternal grand 
father of Queen Anne, and of her elder 
sister, Queen Mary, their father being 
his son, James Duke of York, after 
wards James IJ. But their maternal 
grandfather was an obscure countty 
gentleman named Edward Hyde, who 
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never dreamed that the day would come 
when his blood would be mixed with 
that ancient but ignoble stream which 
flowed back through the veins of the 
Stuarts and the Plantagenets to William 
the Conqueror. Hyde, as a young law- 
yer, had won the confidence of Charlies, 
who made him Chancellor of England, 
and with the death of Charles by the 
judgment of Cromwell, he had followed 
young Charles to The Hague. James, 
the younger brother of young Charles, 
came also to The Hague, and there 
James met Anne Hyde, the beautiful 
daughter of Edward Hyde, and became 
so Reni infatuated with her that, 
when she rejected the usual advances of 
a prince, he secretly married her. About 
the time that this romance was oc- 
curring, Cromwell died, and Charles 
was recalled to England as Charles II. 
But no sooner had the new king arrived 
at Whitehall than James burst into the 
royal chamber, threw himself on his 
knees, and in a torrent of self-accusa- 
tion and tears, confessed his fault—he 
had married far beneath him, the girl 
was with child, he loved her above all 
others, he begged for pardon—but what 
was he to do! 

Charles was dumfounded. He felt 
insecure on his throne, and a scandal 
like this might upset all the plans that 
had been built up with so much care. 
But the wisest man in the kingdom was 
Edward Hyde, the girl’s father. Was 
he inculpated in it? What did he have 
to say about the matter? And James 
answered that Hyde knew nothing 
about it—absolutely nothing. The king 
thereupon sent for two good friends of 
Hyde’s—Lord Ormonde and Lord South- 
ampton—and bade them tell the story 
to the Chancellor. Finding Hyde in 
another part of the palace, they broke 
the awful news—his daughter, Hyde’s 
daughter, had dared to marry the heir 
presumptive of the British crown, and 
she was now an expectant mother. 

Hyde, on his part, was thunderstruck. 
He was too well versed in the exalted 
dignity of the royal family to imagine 
that the conduct of his daughter could 


be ameliorated or excused by anything 
that it was in his power to perform. 
And he took upon himself the nature of 
the ancient Roman. He informed his 
two friends that the king should im- 
mediately send Anne to the Tower under 
so strict a guard that no person living 
should be permitted to have access to 
her. At this mement the king entered 
the room, and Hyde repeated his state- 
ment, adding that he would go at once 
to Parliament and himself demand an 
act for cutting off her head. 

It was a good thing for Anne Hyde 
that Charles Stuart possessed a keen 
sense of humor, for the very vehemence 
and extravagance of Hyde’s furious de- 
mands stirred Charles to an emotion 
which caused his face to break into a 
smile. He assured Hyde that he would 
not permit the matter to go so far, and 
that indeed he was willing to pardon 
both James and Anne. He then thrust 
into the Chancellor's quivering hand an 
order on the treasury for 20,000 pounds, 
straightway created him Earl of Claren- 
don, and had him clothed in purple and 
ermine, and a tiara. The young lovers 
were again married, according to the 
rites of the Church of En lend and in 
the course of time two ions queens 
were born of this match—first Mary, 
and then, at St. James’ Palace, on 
February 6, 1665, Anne Stuart, the last 
of her name in the royal pageantry of 
England. 

Anne, in her early childhood, found 
a playmate in Sarah Jennings, and Sarah 
in time married John Churchill, and 
these two persons influenced her life and 
guided her reign above all the other 


‘individuals of her time. 


John Churchill, afterwards the great 
Duke of Marlborough, leaving school at 
17, and finding that his sister Arabella 
was—shall we say for the sake of 
modesty?—apprenticed to the Duke of 
York, complacently accepted the post 
of a page in King Charles’ household, 
and found in his sister's luxury the 
pathway to fame and riches. Among 
the ladies of the court who were very 
good friends to the king was the 
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Duchess of Cleveland, and she became 
so infatuated with the handsome page 
that she made him a present of 5,000 
pounds of the king’s money, nents 
which Charles, moved by jealousy an 
discretion, sent Churchill to the Con- 
tinent for service in his armies; and it 
was under these circumstances that the 
military genius of Churchill was de- 
veloped until his glory overshadowed 
every other commander in Europe. 

The two princesses were married under 
the usual dynastic considerations— 
Mary to the Prince of Orange, and Anne 
to Prince George of Denmark; and it 
was of this royal Dane that Charles 
made his witty declaration: ‘‘I have 
tried Prince George drunk, and I have 
tried Prince George sober, and drunk or 
sober there is nothing in him!"’ This 
marriage yielded seventeen children— 
born and still-born—and while one 
little boy, the Duke of Gloucester, lived 
for a few years, they all died in infancy, 
so that when the mother passed away 
she left no descendants. 

Upon the death of Charles, his brother 
James Duke of York, a Catholic, was 


crowned king, and at the moment of his 
inauguration the specter of religious in- 
tolerance cast its shadow over the 
English nation and stirred so lively a 
commotion that James was driven from 
England, and his daughter Mary and her 
husband William Prince of Orange be- 


came the ruling sovereigns. Upon the 
death of Mary, and then of William, 
Anne was crowned Queen, March 8, 
1702, and reigned for twelve years. It 
was a glorious administration, for under 
it England was raised from being a 
financial ward of France into one of the 


the Spanish succession the ‘‘Sun King,”’ 
in his desire to place his nephew on 
the throne of Spain, had overrun the 
low countries and had crossed the Alps 
into Italy, purposing—as Napoleon was 
to do a hundred years later—to make 
himself master of Continental Europe. 
But England stood between him and his 
ambitions, and when Marlborough had 
won the famous victories of Blenheim, 


Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, 
he pushed Louis XIV back within the 
ancient limits of the French monarchy, 
In the meantime, with her northern 
kingdom always in turmoil, Anne ac- 
complished the Union with Scotland in 
1707 by an act of Parliament which 
provided for a state church of Presby- 
terianism. 

In the frankness of her friendship for 
Sarah Jennings she had stipulated that, 
in order to avoid the formalities of royal 
etiquette, they should address each other 
in speech or in writing by assumed 
names; and under this arrangement 
Queen Anne was Mrs. Morley, and the 
Duchess was Mrs. Freeman. But the 
time came when the beautiful structure 
of this attachment fell to the ground. 
The Duchess, as mistress of the robes, 
had obtained an appointment as a lady 
in waiting for her cousin, Abigail 
Masham, but when the Queen began to 
show too much favor to Abigail, the 
Duchess demanded her dismissal; Anne 
refused to do this; and the Duchess, who 
for years had been developing herself 
into an intolerant virago, now flew into 
a rage in which she forgot all formali- 
ties and her bad manners became fright- 
fully assertive. When the two women, 
the Queen and the Duchess, got into a 
carriage to go to Parliament, and Anne 
addressed a civil remark to Sarah, the 
Duchess shouted: ‘‘Don’t speak to me!” 
The astonished Queen took her at her 
word, and from that day on never spoke 
to her again except in the most stately 
and frigid way. 

Anne freely observed the practice of 
touching for the king’s evil, or scrofula, 


: and one day in a line of sufferers who 
great powers of Europe. In the war of 


filed before her there came Samuel 
Johnson, shocking us to learn that such 
a queen and such a subject should hat- 
bor so idle a superstition. 

Upon the death in exile in France of 
Anne’s father, the former James Il, 
Louis XIV promoted a war to put her 
half-brother Charles, ‘‘the Pretender,’ 
on the English throne, thus bringing 
England under the sway of Rome. This 
movement was put down by Marl 
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borough, and the Parliament passed an 
act providing that the crown should 
forever rest only upon Protestant brows. 
As the hope of living children was now 
denied to Anne, the Accession was 
fixed upon the German branch of the 
family, whose senior representative was 
George, Duke of Hanover, a great 
grandson of James 1. When, on August 
1, 1714, Anne lay in the extremity of 
death, one of her ministers, Boling- 
broke, approached her bed and asked 
for the white staff of the treasury for 
himself, a favor which would have 
brought the Pretender in triumph to 
iain. Shrewsbury stood beside Bol- 
ingbroke; speaking for the German heir, 
he too begged the dying Queen for this 


appointment. Should England be Cath- 
olic or Protestant? She must decide. 
There were thus two candidates for the 
glittering prize of the British crown. 
One was Anne’s half-brother Charles; 
the other was her German cousin 
George, a stranger to England and un- 
able to speak a word oF the English 
tongue. It was a hard choice. The 
Bishop of London asked her, ‘‘Does 
your majesty know us?” “‘Yes,’’ she 
answered, and taking the white staff 
into her own hand, she said: ‘“The 
Duke of Shrewsbury’’; and giving it 
to him she fixed the succession upon 
the House of Hanover, and passed out 
of a troubled world. 
S; Hi C. 


WURTS CHRISTMAS DINNER 
Ninth Annual Holiday Party for Carnegie Tech Students 


= 1927 the Wurts Christmas Din- 
ner has been a tradition at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. This 
happy annual occasion is made possible 
through the income derived from a fund 
ere in that year by a member of the 
aculty, Alexander J. Wurts. Recently 
for the ninth time a group of students 
who were spending the holiday va- 
cation on the campus instead of in their 
own homes participated in this unique 
heritage of his generosity and thought- 
fulness. 

On Christmas evening students repre- 
senting such distant points as Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Quebec, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, North Carolina, and 
Wyoming were guests at dinner at the 
Ruskin Apartments, with Dean Mary 
Watson Green acting as hostess and 
entertaining them afterwards in her 
apartment. 

Professor Wurts, who died in 1932, 
was the first member to be appointed 
to the faculty of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and was for twenty 
years head of the Department of Elec- 


trical Engineering. After his retire- 
ment from teaching he devoted much 
time and fruitful attention to student 
welfare work at Carnegie, founding in 
1925 the Student Welfare Fund and 
generously contributing to it in his 
lifetime and by bequest. The under- 
graduate who is forced to earn his way, 
either partially or entirely, thiough 
school had first place in Professor 
Wurts’ heart always, and in his will 
he made lasting provision for such 
young men and young women, whereby 
they could receive financial aid in an 
emergency. 

In addition to the Wurts Christmas 
Dinner, the Student Welfare Committee 
presented all men residing in the dormi- 
tories during the holidays with credit 
cards at the, Grill and the Carnegie Inn 
so that they might have some of their 
meals during the Christmas season as 
guests of the school. Dean Arthur W. 
Tarbell is chairman of the Student Wel- 
fare Committee, and the members of it 
are Dean Green, Rollin V. Davis, Allen 
E. Risedorph, and Addison L. Gilmore, 
president of student council. 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


HEN it was stated in this de- 
Wiens in the December Car- 
NEGIE MaGazing that we needed but 
$8,000 to make up a sum in its total of 
$700,000 for which the Carnegie Insti- 
tute has been striving for fifteen years, 
one generous heart was touched for 
$1,000 so that the sum now required 
is only $7,000. 

Here is the story which may perhaps 
soften other hearts to make their con- 
tributions: In 1921 the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York agreed to give 
the Carnegie Institute $200,000 if it 
would raise a similar sum by July 1, 
1936. That made the proposal $400,000. 
Then the late Willis F. McCook started 
a subscription list calling for ten sub- 
scribers of $10,000 each, to be known 
as the Patrons Art Fund; whereupon the 
Carnegie Corporation said that they 
meant match Mr. McCook’s list up to 
$150,000. It was an easy matter to 
obtain $150,000 for the McCook list, 
so that this $300,000 added to the 
$400,000 stated above made $700,000 
that was involved in this benevolent 
scheme. Of the $200,000 which the 
Institute was to raise to match the Cor- 
poration’s first sum of $200,000, all has 
been raised, as thus explained, except 
$7,000, and the Gardener who tills the 
soil in this Garden of Gold has high 
hopes that other gifts will come to him 
in the immediate future, to relieve all 
anxiety as to whether the full sum can 
be in hand well before July 1 next. 

Who made the gift of $1,000 which 
has thus excited such a pleasurable emo- 
tion in the Gardener's heart? It would 
be a joy to record his name here, but 
when permission to do this was asked 
over the telephone, he replied with such 
an emphatic and resounding No! that 
the inkstand on the desk was nearly 
shaken from its marble stand. So the 
gift is to be known only by that famous 
name, Anonymous. 


July 1, 1936 will take the Carnegie 
Institute’s financial obligations out of 
the way, provided of course that this 
backward $7,000 is raised by that time. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
has its problem, of course, which is a 
more — undertaking and not 
so quickly disposed of. In 1921 the 
Corporation gave Carnegie Tech 
$8,000,000 and agreed to give the school 
$8,000,000 more in twenty-five years 
provided that Tech would raise one 
half that sum, or $4,000,000 by July 1, 
1946. This meant that, taking no ac 
count of the outright gift of $8,000,000, 
the Corporation would give $8,000,000 
more at the end of the period named, or 
two dollars for every one raised by 
friends of Tech. These gifts already 
amount to $500,000 for endowment, 
to which the Corporation will add 
$1,000,000; but Tech has before it the 
task of raising $3,500,000 during the 
next ten years. 

The Gardener is hopeful in this case, 
as he has always been in the Institute 
case, that the money will come. When 
it does come, Tech will have a new en- 
dowment of $12,000,000, yielding an 
additional annual income, under normal 
returns, of $600,000. The Gardener 
hopes for these new funds from a double 
source—first, from outright cash gifts; 
and second, from bequests made to 
Tech in the wills of its friends. Men 
and women often wonder what they 
should do with their surplus wealth. 
What better use could be made of it 
than to devote it to the training of 
young men and women for America’s 
leadership at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology? 

When this latest $1,000 is added to 
the $1,765,086.71 reported in the De 
cember Magazine, the total of money 
gifts which have received acknowledg- 
ment in these monthly pages becomes 
$1,766,086.71. 
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THE EARLY ARCHITECTURE OF 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


An Exhibition of Drawings and Photographs Assembled by a Local Survey 


By Cuarugs M. Strorz, A.I.A. 
Chairman of the Western Pennsylvania Architectural Survey 


[Representative of the architects who can always be found in the forefront of any worth-while 
civic movement is Mr. Stotz. No one is in a better position to discuss the present survey than he. As 
chairman for three years of the committee for the preservation of historical monuments of the local 
chapter of the American Institute of Architects which has conducted the study, he conceived the idea, 
directed the work, and has now written the text for the book to be published shortly containing the 
results. A member of the City Art Commission and a past president of the Architectural Club, it may well 
be said that nothing architecturally can happen in Pittsburgh without the participation of Charles 
Stotz—he gives enthusiastically and liberally of his ability and time to the promotion of all that per- 
tains to the welfare of Western Pennsylvania. After graduation from the School of Architecture at 
Cornell in 1921, he was with Cass Gilbert and also Delano and Aldrich in New York City before being 
associated with his father Edward Stotz and brother in Pittsburgh. Recently he won the first prize 
in the Allegheny County Better Housing Competition sponsored by the Pittsburgh Press. Significantly 


enough, his design was based on Pennsylvania farmhouse precedents revealed by the survey. | 


ARCHITECTURE 
had its begin- 
nings in Western 
Pennsylvania not 
long before the 
middle of the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury when the 
first whice trader 
built his simple 
log shelter. Al- 
though he was 
soon Eslewed by 
the soldier and the settler, it was many 
years before any buildings appeared 
which might be said to possess positive 
stylistic tendencies. During this pro- 
tracted pioneer period, filled with wars 
for possession of the district as well as 
with State disputes, internal dissension, 
and controversy over claims and grants, 
there was no opportunity for a normal 
architectural development to occur. The 
result was that the first builders had to 
be content with log construction, which 
was employed not only for their cabins 
and houses but also for their barns, 
mills, courthouses, schools, churches, 
and even most of the fortresses erected 
by the armies. Fortunately, this type of 
construction was eminently adapted to 


the precarious life and limited resources 
of the settlers, whose background, char- 
acter, and manner of settlement neces- 
sarily determined the style of the primi- 
tive architecture. Such buildings were 
rapidly put up and as quickly replaced 
after their frequent destruction by 
Indians or by fire. 

Houses of horizontal logs were not 
used by the first American colonists but 
were a unique development of the 
Delaware frontier, whence their use 
spread to the country beyond the Alle- 
ghenies. Log buildings continued to be 
erected long after the close of the 
pioneer period in 1785, and even well 
into the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This architecture which grew 
directly out of the forest tells the story 
of a people who bequeathed a tradition 
of restraint and simplicity in the craft 
of building to their descendants, upon 
whom fell the task of creating a perma- 
nent civilization in a district that but 
fifty years before had been a hunting 
ground for the Indians. 

During the following period of ex- 
pansion between 1795 and 1860 com- 
merce and industry in Western Penn- 
sylvania advanced far beyond the dreams 
of its pioneer founders. Ceaseless change 
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The interiors of this famous house are among the most distinguished in the Greek revival style 
in this country. The house was later enlarged to receive the daughter (Mary Croghan) and her English 
husband, Major Schenley. These drawings show the ball-room interior of the first stone portion. 
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and movement characterized the young 
nation’s immigration to Western Penn- 
sylvania and beyond that region into 
the vast Western country finally made 
desirable by the establishment of peace 
and the possibility of stable conditions 
of life. As the gateway to the West 
this region attracted a great diversity of 
peoples, and the architecture of the 
period definitely reflects the complexity 
of their origins. Supplementing the 
natural river routes, a remarkable net- 
work of turnpikes and, later, canals 
made it possible to penetrate into great 
areas of virgin country. As methods 
and routes of transportation were de- 
veloped, industry and commerce in 
Western Pennsylvania were constantly 
accelerated. These new conditions made 
possible a flourishing development of 
architecture throughout the region, 
many examples of which remain today 
as evidence of the character and spirit 
of those who laid the foundations for 
its future greatness. 

The Georgian style was thriving in 
the established colonies of Eastern 
America while Western Pennsylvania 
was yet a wilderness. By the time this 
district was released from war and was 
in the process of final settlement, the 
outstanding structures of the style had 
already been built in the East. These 
styles were slow in reaching Western 
Pennsylvania and found complete ex- 
pression only in the isolated instances of 
the few owners, such as Isaac Meason 
(the doorway of his house illustrated) 
who had the means and desire to build 
in the prevailing modes of the pros- 
perous seaboard States. But between 
1785 and 1830 there were to be found 
scattered throughout the district re- 
flections not only of every phase of the 
late Georgian and classic revival styles 
from the Eastern States but also many 
examples of direct importation from 
Europe. The architecture created in 
this “Indian summer of Colonial archi- 
tecture,’’ as Howard Major terms it, 
makes the Western Pennsylvania of to- 
day a veritable museum of architectural 
styles of that period. 


After 1830 Western Pennsylvania 
shared in the common unifying effects 
of the Greek revival style which was 
adopted with universal enthusiasm 
throughout the United States. This 
style persisted until about 1850 and be- 
came the accepted medium of archi- 
tectural expression in buildings large 
and small, public and private. The 
Greek style, primarily adapted to monu- 
mental effects: in stone, achieved its 
most striking successes in public build- 
ings of that material, such as the United 
States Bank of Pennsylvania erected in 
Erie in 1837. (See illustration). The 
application of the style to residential 
work presented many problems to the 
carpenter builder, for the vocabulary of 
ancient Greek architectural forms was 
more remarkable for its refinement and 
subtlety than for its variety; it was a 
temple architecture that was a distilla- 
tion of centuries of intense development 
within narrowly prescribed limits. 
What a tribute to the labors of Ictinus 
was this picture of a rural craftsman 
endeavoring patiently to bring the 
‘glory that was Greece’’ to a story-and- 
a-half house in young Western Penn- 
sylvania! Nevertheless, a sympathetic 
study of this curious phenomenon re- 
veals many houses of rare grace and 
dignity. The interiors of the earlier 
stone portion of the Croghan house in 
Stanton Heights—more familiarly 
known to old Pittsburgh residents as 
‘Picnic House,’’ holiday home of the 
Schenleys—exhibit the best qualities of 
the Greek revival style and are among 
the most distinguished of their kind in 
the nation. (See illustration of drawing 
of the ball room.) The application of 
the Greek revival style to domestic 
architecture was a unique manifesta- 
tion in America, being almost unknown 
in Europe; hence it can be called our 
first distinctly national style. The date 
1860 was disastrous in the history of 
architecture as marking the general dis- 
solution of traditional style in building 
and the beginning of a dicline in taste 
which has no parallel. 

Western Pennsylvania of early 
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UNITED STATES BANK OF PENNSYLVANIA, ERIE 


. . « built in 1839 by the architect, William Kelly. Ten years later it was sold to the 
Government as a customhouse. It is now the home of the Erie County Historical Society. 


America occupied a unique position in 
the expansion of the country westward, 


a phase of its history distinct from its 


later industrial development. An in- 
vestigation of the large quantity of his- 
torical evidence based on this section 
of our State which is available through 
the resources of the Pennsylvania Room 
of the Carnegie Library, a library divi- 
sion devoted exclusively to this subject, 
proves how adequately the pre-Civil 
War period has been treated by the his- 
torian. Yet contemporary architectural 
research has been almost entirely 
neglected. 

While there has been pride in and 
sentimental affection for the old build- 
ings, little attempt has been made to 
preserve them, and there is no perma- 
nent record. As a result of rebuilding, 
alteration, demolition, and the de- 
structive effects of time and weather, 
many excellent examples have been lost 
to posterity. Those few buildings that 
do remain may not last many more 
years. 

It was this distressing lack of docu- 


mentary architectural material that 
prompted the creation of the Western 
Pennsylvania Architectural Survey, a 
project of the Pittsburgh Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, which 
has spent three years on the task of 
locating and recording the best of the 
existing examples of architecture built 
before 1860 within the twenty-seven 
counties comprising Western Pennsyl- 
vania—that is, all the territory west of 
and including Potter, Cameron, Clear 
field, Blair, and Bedford counties. 
This work has had no connection 
whatever with any governmental ac 
tivity, having been conceived and put 
into operation before any relief projects 
had been set up. The members of the 
survey committee—Rody Patterson, the 
secretary; Robert W. Schmertz; Sidney 
H. Brown; and Ralph E. Griswold— 
who participated in the organization 
and direction of the work both in office 
and field, and the local architects, who 
made 102 measured drawings of a repre 
sentative number, did the work entirely 
as a labor of love. Their compensation j 
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has been the great satisfaction they have 
derived in gaining an intimate knowl- 
edge of these fast-disappearing land- 
marks. An advisory committee which 
was composed of Solon J. Buck, the late 
James M. Macqueen, Louis Stevens, 
Frederick Bigger, and Charles T. Ing- 
ham, also served and proved most 
helpful. The operating cost of the sur- 
vey was defrayed by a grant made in 
October 1932 from the Buhl Foundation, 
which organization has likewise sub- 
sidized the publication of a volume en- 
titled ““The Early Architecture of West- 
em Pennsylvania,’’ a portion of the 
illustrative material from this book 
being currently on exhibition at the 
Carnegie Institute through February 2. 
All data brought together by the survey 
will be deposited with and permanently 
reserved by the Historical Society of 
eeen Pennsylvania, whose files were 
consulted regularly and found most valu- 
able in correlating facts. The vol- 
ume will make possible an intelligent 
understanding of the character and dis- 
tinction of our early architecture and 
should furnish sufficient inspiration for 
future generations to build in keeping 
with local tradition after these examples 
shall have entirely vanished. 

One of the main purposes of this book 
is to bring acutely to the attention of 
the modern Western Pennsylvanian the 
fact that his territory contains many 
structures that are, in all respects, com- 
con to many of the famous early 

wildings of the Atlantic seaboard. 


There has been a singular laxity in 


tecognizing their virtues. There is 
probably no district of equal impor- 
tance in the early history of America 
where so little of the early architecture 
has been documented or where so slight 
an appreciation of the need for such a 
tecord has been aroused. Much re- 
mains to be done to preserve this early 
architecture when the general public 
has learned to value these buildings for 
their intrinsic merit as well as to recog- 
nize them as the tangible evidence of 
the lives and character of the founders 
of civilization in Western Pennsylvania. 


UNION CHURCH NEAR SCHELLSBURG 
NOTABLE FOR ITS WINE-GLASS PULPIT 


. . . built of logs in 1806, and later weather- 
boarded. The interior is perfectly preserved. 


DOORWAY OF MEASON HOUSE 
IN FAYETTE COUNTY 


. an outstanding example (1802) of Georgian 
architecture in the United States. Construction 
and design by Adam Wilson, English architect. 
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PRIZE PRINTS IN SILK 
An Exhibition of Student-Made Designs from January 27 to February 3 


HE CaRNEGIE [NstITUTE will present 
Tin the Museum galleries for one 
week beginning January 27 an exhibi- 
tion of about a hundred selected de- 
signs created by students of New York 
high schools. The purpose of the ex- 
hibition is to encourage young creative 
talent in the field of applied arts and to 
interest industry in the development of 
student designers now receiving pre- 
liminary art education in the public 
schools. 

The competition by which these de- 
signs were assembled was sponsored by 
the International Silk Guild. Out of 
the hundred textile patterns chosen, 
twelve of them have already been re- 
produced in silk by leading silk manu- 
facturers, and samples of these silks are 
part of the exhibition. This is a most 
practical demonstration of the way in 
which industry and the young artist can 
work hand in hand to the distinct 
benefit of both and should serve as an 
inspiration to youthful craftsmen 
throughout the country. 

Among the significant observations 
from a study of the designis is the pre- 
dominance of motifs derived from plant 
life. Plant forms have been from very 
early periods the basis of design motifs 
in handcraft. The Egyptian lotus and 
the Greek acanthus are notable in- 
stances of extensive historic uses of 
plants common to the respective na- 
tions. Since the period of Egyptian 
supremacy, however, such cataclysmic 
changes have occurred in civilization 
that it might be supposed that con- 
temporary designers would turn chiefly 
to the myriad forms of the machine for 
pattern ideas. Only a few years ago 
Forest Grant, director of art of New 
York City’s high school division, com- 
mented on the fact that ‘‘the machine 
age, with its cogwheels, riveting ma- 
chines, and purring motors, has fur- 


nished another sort of rhythm to thog 
who are responsible for much of the art 
of today. This movement away from 
nature has meant a loss in beauty 
of design.” 

With this challenge in mind it is 
revealing to note that in the current 
exhibition recognizable floral desi 
have been the choice of an overs 
ing majority of the students, indicating 
that the forms of nature are still more 
deeply ingrained than the forms of the 
machine, even though these students of 
New York City and its environs may be 
more familiar with industrial forms 
than with plant life. Hilda Jones, 
whose feathery leaf design was awarded 
first prize and was produced by Cheney 
Brothers in a colnetal silk chiffon, 
said she took her inspiration from 
‘“‘a mustard leaf her mother uses in 
cooking.”’ 

The initial showing of these designs 
took place at Rockefeller Center early 
last month. It is now being circulated 
nationally under the auspices of 
American Federation of Arts and will be 
shown by invitation at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art; the Ohio Mechanics 
Institute in Cincinnati; the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts; the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art in 
Kansas City; the Los Angeles Museum 
of History, Science, and Art; and many 
other prominent galleries throughout 
the country. 

The twelve students whose designs 
have been reproduced in silk are Kathe- 
rine De Luca, Betty Johnson, Sylvia 
Horowitz, Sara Finkelstein, Lillian 
Carls, Hilda Jones, Ruth Steiner, Helen 
Kalfas, Jennie Skerko, Olga Ciraldo, 
Doris Woodwell, and Neva Kornfeld. 
Although some of the designs for print 
ing silk were created by boys, all those 
put into production prove to have bees 
originated by girls. 
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ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 
EXHIBITION 


img Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 

will hold their twenty-sixth annual 
exhibition at the Carnegie Institute, 
opening on February 6 and continuing 
until March 6. 

This year the jury of selection, which 
ischosen by vote by the members of the 
Associated Artists, will be composed of 
Edward Hopper and Leon Kroll, both 
of New York City; and Francis Speight, 
ofPhiladelphia. This nationally known 
jury will meet in Pittsburgh on January 
2§ to decide on the ten winning prizes. 

Last year for the first time there was 
asection devoted to crafts in addition to 
the usual classifications of oils, water 
colors, drawings, etchings, lithographs, 
woodcuts, and sculpture. This new 
group, which includes bookbinding, 
ceramics, metal work, textiles, stained 
gas wood carving, and industrial 

esign products, was so enthusiastically 
received that crafts have now become 
an established section. A special judge, 
Otto F. Ege, head of art sicama and 
crafts in the Cleveland School of Art, 
will select the material in this division 
that is to be exhibited. 

For the first time the prize among the 
sculpture entries will be designated by a 
sculptor, Walter Sinz, eminent head of 
the department of sculpture at the 
Cleveland School of Art. Heretofore 
the general jury had made this decision, 
but the number of entries in this group 
has grown so large that it justifies the 
special attention that only an expert in 
plastic arts can give it. 


DISPLAY OF BOOKS ON 
LOCAL HISTORY 


I 1928 the Pittsburgh Chapter of the 
k Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion gave $100 to the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, the interest from which 
was to be used for the purchase of books 
for the then newly opened Pennsylvania 
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Room—a reference division devoted ex- 
clusively to material on our city, county, 
and commonwealth. The Library 
agreed to purchase at least one book a 
year, each one to be marked with a 
bookplate indicating the source of the 
gift. To date ten books have been pur- 
chased from this fund, and they will be 
placed on exhibition in the Pennsyl- 
vania Room for two weeks beginning 
January 27. Members of the D. A. R. 
and others interested in local history 
are invited to take this opportunity to 
become acquainted with this valuable 
and selective collection. 

It might be appropriate to recall here 
that the idea of the Pennsylvania Room 
first took shape in connection with a 
meeting of the local D. A. R. chapter 
held in the Library in November, 1923, 
coincident with an exhibition of books, 
maps, documents, and pictures relating 
to early Pittsburgh. A permanent local 
history room followed five years later. 

In addition to the sum given by the 
organization two other gifts came to 
the Library through the D. A. R. chap- 
ter—$100 from Marcellin Coté Adams 
and S. Jarvis Adams Jr. in memory of 
their mother Mrs. S. Jarvis Adams, and 
$100 from Mrs. Mortimer Miller in 
memory of her father Thomas Mc- 
Masters. The Adams and McMasters 
memorials have made possible the ac- 
quisition of twenty-one more books on 
local history and these will be displayed 
with the ten mentioned above. 

I. S. 


Freedom and responsibility are the two foci 
about which the life of men at its finest and fullest 
revolves. All other aspects of our experience will 
be found to be related to these, though perhaps 
not reducible to either the one or the other. 
Certainly the history of humankind shows men 
always and everywhere striving to attain some 
new independence in thought or action, always 
and everywhere undertaking fresh and more 
formidable tasks. 

—Basit A. YEAXLEE 


PROUD HOMES 


The poor proud homes you came out of are the 
greatest university of them all. 
—Sir James M. Barrie 
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OUR NEW TRUSTEE 


CORNELIUS D. SCULLY 


ee Decatur ScuLLY comes 
automatically into the member- 
ship of the Board of Trustees of the 
Carnegie Library by reason of his elec- 
tion to the position of President of the 
City Council, and in the same automatic 
way he becomes ex officio a trustee of 
the Carnegie Institute and of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 

Mr. Scully springs from a family 
which has held its habitation in the en- 
virons of Pittsburgh for almost a cen- 
tury and a half, and in devoting his 
services to the interests and problems 
of this city he is only following in the 
footsteps of his ancestors. He is a 
graduate of old Central High School, 
the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
University of Pittsburgh Law School. 

As an attorney at law he stands high 
in the American Bar Association and 
has had an interesting and constructive 
career in the practice of his profession. 

He is an earnest student of history 
and economic questions, and has cou- 
rageously spoken on the frailties of 
taxation as developed in the fiscal 
policies of the State and the nation. 

Mr. Scully, with these attributes, will 
be a welcome addition to the work of 
these Carnegie institutions. 


FREE LECTURES 
[Illustrated | 


Museum 


Lecture Hay 
JaNuarRy 


26—**Beautiful Kashmir and the Taj Mahal,” 
by John Noel, internationally celebrated 
travel illustrator and official photographer 
and chronicler of the famous pioneer Mt, 
Everest expeditions. 2:15 p.m. 


30—'‘Beautiful Kashmir and the Taj Mahal,” 
by Captain Noel. 8:15 p.m. 


FEBRUARY 


2—**Hitch-Hiking from Bombay to Bangkok,” 
by Jim Wilson, who thumbed his way 
through India, Burma, and Siam. 2:15pm, 


9—'The Hermit Islands of Western Ireland,” 
by Lester E. Klimm, unique authority on 
the little-known area and isolated in- 
habitants of Ireland. 2:15 p.m. 


**Turkey—Europe’s Last Frontier,” by 
C. Wellington Furlong, one of the fore- 
most students of Mediterranean policies 
and politics. 2:15 p.m. 


‘*Whaling—Hunting Giants of the Sea," by 
Chester Howland, son of a New England 
sea captain, who has had many seafarin 
contacts and intimately knows the aa 
of many ships. 2:15 p.m. 


Marcu 


1—‘‘Mexico Awakens,’’ by Van Wormer 
Walsh, lifelong traveler through nearly 
every country of the six continents. 
2:15 P.M. 


‘*A Tour of Zion, Bryce Canyon, and Grand 
Canyon National Parks,’’ by R. A. Kirk- 
patrick, interpreter of picturesque Ameti- 
can geography. 2:15 p.m. 

‘*From the Smokies to the Gulf,’ by Alfred 
M. Bailey, Director of the Museum of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. 2:15 p.m. 


NoveMBER TO APRIL 


Specially selected motion pictures for 
children on nature, science, and travel 
are shown each Saturday at 2:15 P.M. 


TEcH 


8:30 p.m. CARNEGIE UNION 
January 
30—‘‘Cosmological Problems of Physics," by 
Arthur Haas, of the University of Vienma 
and visiting professor of physics a 
Bowdoin College. 


31—‘'Fundamental Ideas of Modern Physics,” 
by Dr. Haas. 
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“LETS TAX THE POLITICIANS” 


nsprRED by an honored, indignant, 
i ecoecd, and overtaxed aamee an 
editorial under this caption was printed 
in the CARNEGIE MaGazine for Decem- 
ber, which brought forth the following 
letter from the United States Treasury 
Department: 


“| have noticed an editorial entitled 
‘Let's Tax the Politicians’ in the Car- 
necize MaGazinE of December 1935. 

“You make the statement, ‘From the 
President down to the lowest grade of 
public service not one officeholder pays 
a tax on his salary. And just here we 
find the secret of the soak-the-rich 
crusade. If the senators and representa- 
tives in Congress were required to pay 
their shares of the taxes assessed and 
spent in the conduct of the Government, 
in would be a speedy diminution in 
the political extravagance which is 
surely drying up the fountains of wealth 
in America.’ 

“There is no provision in the present 
income-tax law which exempts the 
salaries of public officers, Federal or 
State. Under decisions of the Supreme 
Court the income tax cannot constitu- 
tionally apply to the salaries of State 
oflicers and employees engaged in the 
exercise of the usual Governmental 
functions of the State. The income tax 
does apply to the salaries of other State 
officers and employees and to the sala- 
ries of all Federal officers and employees. 

“The President of the United States 
does pay Federal income tax on his 
salary and so do senators and representa- 
tives in Congress, and all other officers 
and employees of the United States 
Government having incomes in excess 
of the exemptions and credits to which 
any Citizen is entitled.”’ 

—Hersert E. Gaston 
Assistant to the Secretary 


Mr. Gaston’s letter was referred to 
the Carnegie Institute’s counsel with a 
request for a statement of the law in the 


case, which was promptly supplied in 
a letter quoted here in part: 


‘The original Revenue Law of 1913 
included in the income exempt from the 
provisions of the Act ‘the compensa- 
tion of the present President of the 
United States during the term for which 
he has been elected and of the judges of 
the supreme and inferior courts of the 
United States now in office, and the 
compensation of all officers and em- 
ployees of a State or any political sub- 
division thereof except when such com- 
pensation is paid by the United States 
Government.’ 

‘This exemption appeared also in the 
1916 Act and in the 1917 Act, but was 
dropped from later acts. 

“The provision with respect to the 
exemption of the compensation of the 
Resiabat and of the United States 
judges was due to two provisions in the 
United States Constitution, one of which 
provided: “The President shall at stated 
times receive for his services a compensa- 
tion which shall neither be increased or 
diminished during the period for which 
he shall have been elected’; the other: 
‘The judges both of the supreme and 
inferior courts shall hold their offices 
during good behavior and shall at stated 
times receive for their services a com- 
pensation which shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office.’ The 
reason for both of these provisions 
was obviously to prevent Congress 
cutting the salary of either the President 
or the judges because of any action 
taken by them of which Congress did 
not approve. 

‘The exemption with respect to the 
compensation of the President expired 
at the end of Woodrow Wilson's first 
term, as there was nothing in the Con- 
stitution to prevent Congress from tax- 
ing the income of a President who was 
not yet in office. When it dropped the 
exemption clause above quoted, Con- 
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gress also doubtless intended to tax the 
salaries of the Federal judges, but the 
Supreme Court has held that this can- 
not be done, as a tax on their income 
from the Government would diminish 
the compensation of the judges. 

‘‘All State officers and employees who 
receive compensation from the State, or 
any political subdivision thereof, are 
exempt from income tax on the com- 
pensation so received. However, sena- 
tors and members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, so far as I can find, have at 
all times been subject to income tax on 
the compensation received from the 
Federal Government.” 


It will be seen that while the subject 
is involved; while the original statute 
was pretty nearly what the Editor said 
it was; and while the editorial even 
under the present law was half right, it 
was also half wrong; and it is clear that 
the CarneGiz MaGazine’s average of 
accuracy was somewhat lowered by not 
having consulted counsel in advance 
of publication. The Editor admits his 
error, grieves for it, and as soon as the 
snow gets deep enough, he will—bare- 
foot and wearing a hair shirt-—make his 
pilgrimage of humiliation to Canossa. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 


We have come to a time when it is vital that we 
recast our notions as to the meaning of a nation. 
No nation can longer be looked upon as an end 
in itself or as a final and complete economic, social, 
and political unit. Every persistent attempt so to 
regard a country must end in national suicide. 
It is just this national suicide which the people 
of the United States, and those of several other 
countries as well, are now engaged in attempting 
to bring to pass by their policies of economic 
nationalism. 

As I have pointed out many times both in 
Europe and in America, the nations of the earth 
are now precisely where the thirteen American 
States were after they had gained their inde- 

ndence and before they had organized a federal 
orm of government under the Constitution of the 
United States. World organization, world con- 
sultation, world cooperation are essential alike to 
national prosperity and to international peace. 

—Nicnoias Murray Butier 


Our ~~ business is not to see what is dimly 


in the distance but to do what is clearly at hand. 


—CaRLYLE 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


_ Carnecis INstiTuTE will present, 
beginning February 13, an Exhibi- 
tion of American Genre Painting. This 
exhibition will be different from the 
usual type of show, and will be unique 
in its point of view, in that it will 
depict the ordinary life of the American 
people from the very early days down 
to the present time. There will be 
some eighty paintings in the exhib 
tion, including a group by David G, 
Blythe, the Pittsburgh artist of pre 
Civil War times, who takes a very it 
portant place among American gente 
painters. The exhibition will continue 
through March 26. 

Beginning January 29 and continuing 
through March 1, selected etchings 
from the permanent collection of prints 
will be presented. 

During April water colors from the 
fourteenth International Water-Color 
Exhibition of the Art Institute of 
Chicago will be shown on the Balcony 
of the Hall of Sculpture. 

Beginning April 2 a Survey of French 
Painting will be on view. This will in- 
clude about forty of the most important 
French paintings in the United States, 
which will tell the story of French 
art from the fifteenth century to the 
School of Paris. This exhibition will 
continue through May 14. 

In April also the Institute will offer 
a one-man show by a Pittsburgh artist, 
and during June and July there will be 
an exhibition of paintings by a selected 
group of Pittsburgh painters. 

Among other exhibitions to be held 
are Paintings by Chicago Artists, Draw- 
ings and Engravings by William Blake, 
reproductions showing a survey ¢ 
painting, and drawings by children io 
the Saturday morning classes. A nuit 
ber of other exhibitions which will be 
shown during the spring are now in the 
process of being assembled and will be 
announced later. 

We can never be the better for our religion if out 
neighbor is the worse for it. 

—WI 1AM Pens 
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A Review of Kalidasa’s ‘‘Shakuntala™’ 


By Harotp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


ACCORDING to 

Hindu tradition, 

which when it 

comes to matters 

of chronology 

seems to be even 

less reliable than 

most traditions, 

Kalidasa, the 

author of ‘‘Sha- 

kuntala,’’ lived 

and worked in 

the first century 

before Christ, although some scholars 

would place him as late as the sixth 

century A.D. Around the year 400 a.p., 

according to most recent writers on the 

subject of Sanskrit literature, seems to 

be the most probable date. With the 

exception of a few unsubstantiated 

anecdotes, nothing at all is known of the 

life of the author of a dramatic master- 

piece, the popularity of which has sur- 

vived in his native land for more than 

fifteen hundred years, and which can 

still be listened to and enjoyed in a 

none too poetical translation by a 
modern audience. 

For ‘‘Shakuntala’’ is an authentic 

masterpiece, if perhaps not quite such 


a great one as Goethe would have us 
believe : 


Would’st thou have the flowers of the early, the 
fruit of the later year? 

Would’st thou have what charms and delights, 
what satisfies and quickens? 

Would’st thou have heaven and earth combined 
in a word? 

Then name I Shakuntala, and therein is every- 
thing said. 


This is perhaps the overgenerous tribute 
of one great poet to another, but neither 
translation into another tongue, nor the 
lapse of years, nor an alien and unfa- 


miliar background can obscure its fresh- 
ness and its charm. 

It is not so easy to see in what the 
charm of ‘‘Shakuntala’’ consists. Hardly 
in the material. The plot is meager and 
commonplace and depends too much on 
supernatural interferences which seem 
clumsily contrived to us, although to an 
Indian audience familiar with their 
legendary origin, it may not have seemed 
so. The motivation too seems uncon- 
vincing to an Occidental mind. There 
is no very deep or brilliant characteriza- 
tion. Shakuntala and her girl com- 
panions, it is true, are charming, but 
King Dushyanta seems a rather smug 
and consciously virtuous hero to our 
Western eyes. Whatever verbal beauty 
the lyric passages have in the original 
Sanskrit is not apparent in any transla- 
tion I have seen. Kalidasa’s puns and 
‘‘conceits’’ are as bad as Shakespeare's, 
and that is rnd a great deal. 

Yet in spite of all this ‘‘Shakuntala”’ 
is still a delightful thing. It has an 
amazingly fresh and dewy quality. We 
are transported into some magical Age 
of Innocence, some primitive Forest of 
Arden where they ‘‘fleet the time care- 
lessly as they did in the golden world.”’ 
The charm lies rather in the atmos- 
phere than in the drama. The poet un- 
folds to us one lovely pastoral scene 
after another—the distant hermitage 
among the hills where the fawns do not 
run away at the approach of man, the 
hermit girls watering the young mango 
trees, the young disciple looking out 
through the door to see ‘‘how much of 
the night remains’ and seeing the moon 
setting behind the hills and the deer 
rising and stretching themselves around 
the hoof-marked altar, the invisible 
presences of the grove crying farewell to 
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Fal 


SCENE FROM “‘SHAKUNTALA’'—STUDENT PLAYERS 


their sister Shakuntala. All these little 
scenes have a grace and a truth which 
have nothing to do with the pretty 
artificial pastorals of later ages. 

Nor are these descriptive passages 
mere extraneous ornament; they 
heighten and add an intensity to the 
human emotions that play against their 
background. Inanimate nature seems to 
haunt Kalidasa as it haunted Words- 
worth, “‘like a passion.’’ Indeed as 
Professor Ryder says in the preface to 
his translation of *‘‘Shakuntala’’: ‘‘Kali- 
dasa understood in the fifth century 
what Europe did not learn till the nine- 
teenth: that the world was not made 
for men, that man reaches his full 
stature only as he realizes the dignity 
and worth of life that is not human.” 

The love scenes in the earlier acts of 
‘Shakuntala”’ are natural and charming 
and quite free from the stilted quality 
which we find, although I suppose its 
contemporaries did not find, in ancient 
drama. And as for Shakuntala herself, 
she is certainly one of the loveliest of 


heroines. Her gentleness never becomes 
insipid nor her resignation wearisome. 
She reminds one more of those gentle 
ladies of Chaucer, Griseldis and Cus 
tance, than of any others in English 
literature. 

Curiously enough, for no dramatic 
commodity is so perishable as humor, 
the humorous scenes in ‘‘Shakuntala” 
are still funny. The Clown, a stock 
character in Hindu drama, has genuinely 
amusing things to say, and the scene 
with the policemen and the fisherman 
proves that the methods and manners 
of the ‘‘cop’’ have not undergone any 
great change in fifteen canine years. 

Our new director, Albert Lovejoy, 
whose first presentation at the Little 
Theater this is, showed himself a pro 
ducer of taste and understanding. The 
lyric quality of the earlier scenes was 
most successfully projected, and the 
quiet beauty of the farewell rites, for 
which Miss Cecil Kitcat had devised 
some beautiful eurhythmic movements, 
was a lovely thing to see. Mr. Lovejoy 
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ysed a combination of several transla- 
tions for the text, and introduced, once 
atleast, a personage on the stage to take 
the place of those “‘voices without’’ 
that are so frequent. The mysterious 
Durvasas the Irascible, whose curse on 
the King is really the cause of all 
Shakuntala’s troubles, was made to 
appear in person and not as a disem- 
bodied voice—to the much clearer 
understanding of the plot. 

“Shakuntala’’ was produced in the 
Hindu manner—that is, without 
senery. The stage, except for a flight 
of steps and a very handsome painted 
backcloth by Mr. Weninger in the Indo- 
Persian manner, was bare and remained 
so. The steps became stone seats, 
mossy banks, a throne, the clouds, and 
the Hindu Olympus, as occasion de- 
manded. The stage directions call for 
representations of King Dushyanta hunt- 
ing the deer in his swift chariot, for the 
nymph Mishrakeshi soaring through 
the air, for the Charioteer of Heaven 
driving through the clouds, for various 
characters going on long journeys and 
conversing as they go. The audience 
smiled a little at first at a chariot which 
consisted of two painted cloths carried 
by two men with the King and his 
charioteer standing between them; at 
the long circular walks round the 
Stage to represent journeys. But the 
convention was soon accepted, and 
after all it does not take a great deal 
of imagination to supplement the sym- 
bolic movement. 

Miss Schrader’s costumes were lovely. 
The robing of Shakuntala in her wed- 
ding garments was one of the prettiest 
pictures I have seen on this stage. I was 
told by an authority that a few Mo- 
hammedan touches had crept into the 
Brahman ensemble, but I doubt if that 
worried the rest of the audience any 
more than it worried me. For the cos- 
tumes “of bark’’ of the hermitesses, 
Miss Schrader had to fall back on her 
Own imagination, and they were very 
fetching aoe they seemed to me a 


little scanty for such copious dressers 
as Hindu women. 


The acting was very satisfactory. 
Shakuntala and her companions 
Anusuya and Priyamvada made a de- 
lightful trio in the earlier acts, and 
Shakuntala played the later ones with 
tenderness and feeling. The part of the 
King was played smoothly and skill- 
fully. It is a difficult part because the 
actor must have the seegeey of the 
audience in spite of the fact that the 
character is rather annoyingly com- 
placent. It was well done and excel- 
lently spoken. The Clown Madhavya 
was amusing and so were the Chief of 
Police and his cohorts. The Hermit 
Father and the Hermit Mother were 
grave and touching in the scene of fare- 
well. The few well-spoken lines of the 
Young Disciple ie me regret the 
briefness of his appearance. The Father 
and Mother of the gods in the final scene 
made an imposing and dignified picture. 


WHAT IS BIOGRAPHY? 


Men read biography, I think, primarily because 
they live it. When they peruse history, they are 
onlookers, but when they study a life, they par- 
ticipate in it. History is mass drama; biography 
is the adventure of the individual actor. In his- 
tory events are narrated; in biography their causes 
often are explained. History follows the straight 
line of time; biography the deflection of circum- 
stance and the deviation of the human mind. In 
making history intelligible, biography preserves 
individualism. When we see that others have 
escaped oblivion, we renew hope that we may not 
altogether be forgotten. 

—Doueuas SouTHALL FREEMAN 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


If my counsel is of any avail, we shall at all 
times, under persuasion that the soul is immortal 
and equal to the burden of every evil and every 
good, hold on the upward path, and strive in 
every way after thoughtful rectitude, that we may 
be in friendship with ourselves and with the gods, 
not only while abiding here, but when as con- 
querors we go round and gather in the prizes of 
our victory; and that both now and on the millen- 
nial journey we have described, it may be well 
with us. 

-PLAaTO 


You cannot dream yourself into a character; 
you must hammer and forge yourself into one. 
—Froupge 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 
WINDOW 


BY SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


SHARING THE WEALTH 


HE idea of distributing the wealth of 

America among its citizens in equal 
proportions, which is being advocated 
in one form or another by political 
agitators in several parts of this coun- 
try, is not an unusual or unnatural 
theory. It is a subject which is par- 
ticularly likely to come under discus- 
sion in times of depression, when un- 
employment brings its inevitable toll of 
destitution and distress. In our time, 
Upton Sinclair first broached the glitter- 
ing proposal to the people of California, 
and met with such a popular response 
that he would have been elected gover- 
nor of that State if the debate which 
was provoked by his candidacy had not 
shown the utter futility and folly of the 
whole socialistic theory of distribu- 
tion, and left Mr. Sinclair a discredited 
leader of the people. Father Coughlin 
was the next one to raise a raucous and 
menacing voice against the institutions 
of a nation which had extended its 
hospitality to him, disseminating fal- 
lacies which would be, in their turn, 
destructive of the common welfare; and 
he too is fast slipping into the limbo of 
oblivion. Huey Long saw in the de- 
pression an opportunity for feeding his 
love of notoriety, and he used it to the 
limit while life was his. Then Dr. 
Townsend put all of these specious and 
seductive ideas into one definite plan 
of giving an income of $200 a month to 
every person of sixty years of age pos- 
sessing less than $5,000 of property, the 


condition being that the $200 must be 
spent each month as fast as received. Of 
course it did not take long to brin 
out the obvious fact that the children 
and grandchildren would immediatel 
move in on the old folks, that all w 
would consequently stop, and thar the 
sources of national income would be 
dried up. But still Dr. Townsend per- 
sists in an economic deception of which 
he and his followers are all together 
the deluded victims. This campaign 
seems to gain force by President Roose 
velt’s frequent declarations of his own 
fixed purpose of accomplishing *‘a more 
equitable distribution of wealth.”’ 
What is a more equitable distribution 
of wealth? It has long been the favorite 
outburst of our fiery orators that 2 per 
cent of the people in the United States 
own 98 per cent of the wealth. This 
is not true. The houses, farms, auto 
mobiles, savings accounts, insurance 
policies, factories, and stocks and bouds 
of industrial companies are owned bya 
majority of the people at large. But the 
trouble is that the wealth of our cour 
try—the most wealthy country in the 
world—has not yet grown to a poiat 
where it is sufficient to enrich all of our 
people. If we accept the value of the 
nation’s wealth as $350,000,000,000, 
which was the estimate made of it in 
1933, and divide it equally among our 
population of 125,000,000, it would 
yield only $2,800 to each person. The 
only way, therefore, that the nation 
can reach a substantial advance in the 
standard of living is by such an increase 
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in production followed by such an in- 
cease of distribution as will in effect 
and in time abolish poverty. 

This was the progressive tendency of 
American civilization when Mr. Roose- 
velt was elected President. But what he 
has done to make ‘‘a more equitable 
distribution of wealth’’ does not pro- 
vide for its increase by production and 
distribution. On the contrary, his plan 
calls for the confiscation of wealth by 
extravagant taxation, and its dissipa- 
tion by inordinate and wasteful spend- 
ing. The great swelling stream of 
wealth which flows normally from 
Mother Nature, ‘‘whose bosom, teem- 
ing, feeds all,’’ was stopped upon the 
ie of President Roosevelt and his 
evil counselors, and an extraordinary 
and appalling policy of destruction of 
the nation’s resources was audaciously 
adopted by them. Our livestock was 
slaughtered—six million hogs upon a 
iene order. Our cotton, wheat, and 


corn were plowed under. Great tracts 
comprising many millions of fruitful 
We were 
et rich upon a 


acres were made to lie idle. 
told that we would 
diminution of our wealth, and that we 
would grow fat upon the scarcity of 
food; and the snes who enforced 
these insane doctrines laughed in scorn 
when they were reproached with de- 
stroying the substance of the people. 
The one thing that is needed now is 
to have this tragic situation liquidated; 
to get rid of all its evils, and of all its 
evil counselors; to let Nature take her 
unrestricted and luxurious course, and 
find a market for all her production; 
to stop coddling one set of people at the 
expense of the rest; and to - away with 
all policies of socialism, and get away 
from paternalism and enforce the na- 
tional laws, leaving those intimate per- 
sonal questions which affect the indi- 
vidual to be solved by the state, the 
county, and the city—and where neces- 
sary, by the churches, the Red Cross, 
and the other institutions of organized 
benevolence. America is much too big 
to permit the President to come into 
contact with every citizen who for the 


moment may be in need of help. And 
in any event the citizen cannot be 
made richer by limiting the growth 
of the country’s wealth, by taxing it 
in order to shrink it, or by destroying 
it when Nature produces it. Wealth 
comes from production, and prosperity 
from distribution; and the sharing of 
wealth will take care of itself when 
this is understood. 


THE BONUS 


HE bonus has been enacted upon the 
“eaeans demand of certain groups 
of soldiers who wore the American uni- 
form but came out of the war well-fed, 
in perfect health, and without a scratch 
on their skins. We know well that the 
men who are forcing this measure are a 
minority of those who were called into 
service. The great majority of the men 
who made up the American Expedi- 
tionary Force look with humiliation 
upon their comrades who have brow- 
beaten the politicians into this destruc- 
tive act. And why should we not all 
condemn it? Under any method of pay- 
ment that may be chosen, the bonus 
plunges the nation into a great and 
dangerous inflation; and behind the 
bonus comes a movement already or- 

anized for pensions for these able- 
codied mercenaries, and the pension 
will take up the time and service of 
Congress at its next session. 

The measures which these men are so 
successfully promoting will ultimately 
cost the American people $100,000,- 
000,000, and will be the main portion 
of our national budgets for a hundred 
years to come. 

Does not this determination of an 
ignoble remnant of every army to ex- 
haust the treasury for their own en- 
richment constitute in itself a control- 
ling reason for our never going to war? 
Above all other costs, the major por- 
tion of the future estimate of the burden 
of war must be set down at a hundred 
billions for those who never felt a 
wound. With this present example of 
avarice before us, how shall we avoid a 
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future war? In the first place, we 
should take pains to see that we shall 
never be the aggressor. Then if, in our 
innocence, an enemy should plan to 
attack us—if, for instance, the Swiss 
Navy should set sail for a hostile raid 
upon our cities—let us send a merchant 
ship of peace, well covered with white 
flags, to meet that invincible armada 
half seas over—a good phrase, that!— 
and ask the Swiss admiral how much he 
demands to go home. ‘Ten billions,”’ 
he will say. ‘‘All right,’’ say we, and 
we give him a cneied check for that 
amount and rub our hands in glee, for 
we know that besides preserving the 
peace we have thereby saved ourselves 
some ninety billions more which these 
venal minority groups would have held 
us up for. And a flabby Congress could 
do nuciing about it. 

But to be serious once more: Hegel, 
the German historian, in accounting for 
the decline and fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, said that it was caused by the habit 
of aloofness from the problems of 
government which had grown into the 
minds of the citizens of Rome. Exactly! 
And isn’t that what is taking place in 
the mental habits of the American 
people? We are protesting all the time 
against abuses like the bonus, but only 
in private conversation and never by 
indignant public gatherings or the pres- 
sure of interviews which would give 
voice to our objections as loudly as they 
on the other side advocate their schemes. 
How many of our citizens have implored 
our congressmen to reject the bonus 
with that importunity which has won 
it for these stalwart soldiers? How 
many will oppose the coming pension 
with the same attention? 


WHAT IS PATRIOTISM? 


‘‘Patriotism,"’ said Samuel Johnson, in a group 
which included Charles James Fox, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Edward Gibbon, and his famous bi- 
ographer James Boswell, ‘Patriotism is the last 
refuge of a scoundrel.”’ 

What did he mean by it? ‘‘Not,’’ says Boswell, 
“‘a real and generous love of country, but that pre- 
tended patriotism which so many in all ages and 
countries have made a cloak of self-interest."” 
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